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This most unusual map of California show s iiqw the state looks demo^phically . Califoiflia is the most urban 
state in the U.S.— 95% of its 23 million people live in its 21 metropolitan areas. In thinldng about Gadifomia's 
future, these areas are the social equsds^f mountains, nversand rdads^dn conventional maps. **People Maps" 
like this one become increasingly important tools for politicians and marketers of products and services. 
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CAUFORNiA: THE STATE AND 
ITS EDUCATiONAL SYSTEIVr 



The fact is that one of every nine Americans is a 
CaJiforaian. It Ai^'ouW take jhe population of 60 
Alaskas to make v ne Calif omia. The 1 982 popular 
lion of 24,628,006 will move to around 30 million 
by the year 2600: If Galiforhia were a hatfen, it would be 
one of theJeh most powerful in the world oh almost any 
measure. Our population how lives nipstly in the East of 
the country: 50%_ in the Eastern Time Zone, 30% in Cen- 
tral, only 5% in Mduntaiii, and 14% in Western, almost 
all of that being (^ifbm i z-^z 

With the cuiTen^4Jncertaintxes about Texas, and given 
the fact that in-migration to that state virtually halted at 
the end of 1985 due to the iitate's overwhelming depen- 
dence on world oil prices, California^ with its diversijBed 
ecohbmy and population, looks like the stale to watch ih 
teiliis of bver^ 0-bwth. It already represents in human 
term^s what New York did at the turn of the Century— the 
point of entiy for millions^haimmig^te to4he U S . Twp- 
thirds of the worf^'j^immigratioais to the tJ:S.^ which 
means that Cdifornia is now accepting almost one-third 
of the world's timnigratibiu and immi^tion rates are on 
the increase. Of course, Texas as siill admitting immi- 
grants ih large numbers, as is Florida, biit the largest 
huniber and the greatest cultural diversity will continue 
to come to California. 

As Asian nations continue on their paths to econorruc 
smd sDci^ deyeioj5ment, California becomes a rmtural 
linkage point for Asiaa and South Americai n^ons just 
as New York wasmthe 20's for Europe The birfy differ- 
ence is that when Europeans were migmtirg to New York, 
that was the only source of piopulatidn increase. California 
isjgettirig both immigratioh from Asia and Sbiith America 
AND frbiti Indiana and Michigan. Natibh-biiildihg was 
the theme for almost everyone immigrating to New York 
in the 192d's (from Euxope); it^eems unlikely Aat niqst 
America jnoying-firom Indiana and Michi^n to CaUfo^ 
nia are doing so to build a new nation. Indeed, cert^ 
U S; citizens moving to California may represent more of 
a cultural clash than some folk moving there firbm Asia or 
South America. It is bur Iblerahce fbr diversity which 
allbws us to tap the energies of each hew group coming 
to America to seek a better life, and California does this 
well. 



to gel some sense of the size and diversity of the state, 
let's take a look at the 1980 Censas numbers for Caiifomia, 
realizing that some of these wiU be changed in the Census 
update for 1985: 



CALIFORNIA PROm E 

zlBaePOPULAUON: 1st (23d567.DHI) 

BlACK PaPUlAnON: 2nd CU8_19.G<)0) 

PERCENT BLACK: 21st (7.7%) 

HISPANIC POPUUkTiON: 1st (4,544 ,0C0) 

PERCENT HISPANIC: 3rd (19.2%) 

FCRSGN BORN: 1st (15.1%) 

PERCENT OVER 65: 34th (10:2%) 

PERCENT UNDER ±8: 43rd: (27%) _ 

_ z MEDIAN AGE: 22nd (29.9 Years) 

WOMEN IRU^RJFORCE: 13th (52.4_%) 

^ ^ COLLEGE GRADUATES. 8th (19.6%J 

MARRIED^OUPIE HOUS&IOLDS: 49th (55.2%) 

OWNER— OCCUPfED HOUSING: 48th (55.9%) 

MEDIAN HOUSEHOLD INCOME: 10th ($18,243) 

HOUSING VALUE: 2nd ($98,700) 



This table gives lis some picture of the ethnic and socio- 
economic diversity of Csdifoniia. It is^he^qui^^ 
Baby-Boqmstate — y^ry fewoldand very few young, llus 
means that inore workers will be moving into their psak 
earning years in the next decade, a positive factor in terms 
of taxes and purchasing power, particularly if the Califor- 
nia economy can generate the promotions and hew Jobs 
that will be heeded. It is also easy to see that the Baby 
Boomer Califdrniaiis are delaying Iptig-tenn commitments 
to marriage and toiijyy as^seen in the small f^rcentage^^^ 
married-couple households and owner^occupied hoos^ 
ing^ An educated guess would be that Caiifomia h^ more 
''singles," age 39-40, than any other state. This also helps 
to explain the very low birth rate in California— if it were 
hot foj" immigratioh (from other cduhtries) and ih-migra- 
tibh (from other states), the California population would 
actually be decreasing. Fifteen percent of California's 
population was bom in another country while 55% was 
bom in another state. 
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The ihcrease in youth entering the early grades of school 
in 1986 reflects a snidll increase in Baby Bbojner births 
(tJie so-cajjed Yuppie Puppies), but mainly an increase in 
high fertility immigrant groups in the state, (the birth rate 
for whites in the U.S^ is now 1.7 children per female, the 
Hispanic is 2:8. During the^ahy Boom^ white birthrates 
went to 3.5 children per female. The problem is a ^najor 
drop in while fertiliLy, characteristic of ealifornia, the 
U.S.i as well as all Western nations— West Germany is 
now beidw 1.3. You need 2.1 children just to slay. even>) 
Thsre are two million children under the age of five in 
OJifomm. A msyorit^ of them are ndn-whitei and li ve in 
the southera half ctf the state^ where Lbs Angeles is cur- 
rentiy hiring_2,50(ynew teachers. The Southern California 
GasGompany — the nation's iargest-^an tell ycm hou^ 
hook up^ gas stovi in Ghinese, (either Mandarin or Canr 
tpnese) Spanish, Korean, Vietnamese and English, all in 
their 13 million person service area! Only fifteen percent 
of Los Angeles school children are Caucasian. 

Household ihcbme is very h:gh considering the diver- 
sity of the population. This income level has been created 
by sevei^ factors, particularly the large number of women 
two imx)mes are almost mandatory 
for a middlerclass lifestyle these daysX the small number 
of older people who no longer work, as weU as the very 
large number of people who have directly benefitted from 
a colle^^e degree. 

Unl.ke Cblbrado, the #1 state in terms of the percentage 
?f population with a college degree ^ a large huinber of 
degree-holders in California earned their degrees in their 
owii^tate. Cdoi^qjs a v'net^ain/' state, in that a large 
number of their degree-Jiolders^ earned tjieir degrees in 
Indiana dr QYao and then moved to_Boiilder--Ohioj)ay 
the biU for the education, and Coloi-ado gets the benefit: 
In Califorhiai a large percentage of the adults with de^ees 
are graduates of the ui^isually weU-developed California 
system of higher education. Only 6 tb 7% of high school 
^^uates inCaLtfonua^^^^^ of the state tb study— 
almost 40% do in New Jersy^ ancLConnecticut. 

In terms of U.S. citizens moving to California^ the data 
from 1975-1980 provide a striking demonstration of the 
"minority majority" soon to come in the Gdifomi?. pop- 
ulation: 



CALIFORNIA MIGRATION 1375-1980 



IN: 
OUT: 
NET: 



ALL 
2,898,992 
1,782,831 
1.116,161 



tW 7TE 
2,010,327 
1,565,038 

445,289 



HISPANIC 

545,906 
139,357 
406,549 



BLACK 
197,541 
100,188 
97,353 



Some aspects of this chart are veryjnteresting. First, 
for every 10 whites whdmove to GaUfomia about S whites 
leave. For every 10 Hispanics who move in, only 2.5 
leave, and for every 10 blacks who move in, 5 move on. 

A^i€j's ftiture is composed of those who stay , a group 
remarkably non- white, youiiger than the white jpbpulatibn 
and much more likely to have children. While the average 



US: white is 31 years dd, the average -black if 25, the 
average Hispanic is 22: Birth rates naturi^iy_mcreas^tbe 
most for the youngest population with the largest number 
bf females in the j5eak child-producing years. 

While 445,289 v^hites were the ''net:'! addition to Gsdi- 
fdrnia during this five-year period, 503,902 minorities were 
added. Add to this the current Chicanb fertility rate of 2.9 
chHdren per female and the w birth rate bf 1 .7 children 
per female and-the future becomes^ven ciearer, both with 
in-migration and fertility: Note _that 4his table includes 
only data on tF:S. citizens, if one were to add resident 
Asian- Americans (a vei^ rapid increase from 3 miiiion in 
1980 tb 5 million in 1985, predicted at 10 million by 2000) 
and recent legal immigratibri, the numbers would be even 
more suggestive. 

Of the current U.S. Asian- American pbpulation of 5 
millioTi, l/3,prj.65 million, live in California. In 1979^ all 
immigrants coming to the -U^S. were asked where they 
intended to establish residence, with California the most 
popular state (11S.00Q), followed by New York (94,461), 
Texas (30,5201, Florida (26,887), New Jersey (26,465) and 
lUinbis (19,497). Of this entire pool oLU.S. immigrants in 
1979, 13.2% were from Eurbpie, 41,1% frbm Asia, 41.9% 
from Latin America, and orUy 2.8% from Africa, with 

about J % "other.''- ^ ^ 

in the cases of Latin America and Asia, the imnugrants 
are coming from a wider variety of nations, each with 
distinct cultures. Here is the breakdown for the U.S. 
Asian-American population as of 1985, when their total 
numbers were estimated at 5 million but only 3.7 million 
could be counted: 



ASIAN'AMERiCAN POPULATION 1985 



CHINESE 


806,000 


FILIPINO 


775,000 


JAPANESE 


701,000 


AStAN INDIAN 


362,000 


KOREAN 


355,000 


VIETNAMESE 


262,000 


HAWAIIANS 


167,000 


SAMQANS 


42,000 


GUAMIANS 


32,000 



11:1^5 f^pyl^ be clear that these natibns db riot riecessanly 
enjoy close cultw^ bonds with ea other, and reserit 
beng lumped together-as^'|^Asians^'' SimUarly, Puerto 
Ricans, 50^ of all Hispanic immigrants tathe U.S. in the 
1950's, are only 3% todays- wMe Mexicans are 41% of 
Hispanic inimi^tibn and Cubans are 20%. The rest are 
spread across 16 Latin American nations, including Equa- 
tor, Doininican Republic^ Coluriibia, Argentina, and more 
recently Nicanigua and El Salvadbr. These riatibris are 
dso not grstefiil for the label "Hispanic" for the same 

reasons. 

: One other point needs to be made about the Asian- 
American population. According to a Gensus report on 
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income by state^ the California median family income 
looked like this 'n 1983: 



CALIFORNIA MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME, 1983 



JAPANESE 


$27,388 




24,409 


ASIAN INDIANS 


23,722 


FILIPINO 


23,586 


WHITE 


22,754 


KOREAN 


20,713 


HISPANICS(AIL) 


16,087 


BLACK 


14,887 


VIETNAMESE 


11,852 




We are not us»^d lb thinking about minority groups that 
make this much money! There are several answers— Asiarr 
Americans average three workers per family, about 1/3 of 
them have a college degree, etc. Even so, Asian-^Amer- 
icans_haye clearly learned a lesso^i-r-hard work pays off 
in America. Hispanics and blacks also work hard, but 
they have not yet learned to use education as effectively 
as have most Asian- Americars. 

ot included in our cY art are the illegal immigrants 
to California. The 1980 Census cqunted two mil- 
lion illegal nimigrants, about half from-Mexico. 
The uncounted illegals car^ be more accurately 
estimated now than in the 1986 Census, when estimates 
ranged up to 10 million. There are between 3.5 and 4 
million illegals in the U.S. today, acedrdirig to American 
Demogrgphics, March, 1986. Three-fourths of the illegals 
live in 12 metro areas, six of which are in Cali^drriia, and 
only twaof which (San Francisco-Oakland and SarrJose) 
are in the Northern half of ^he s^ate. Adding the 4niilliqn 
illegals to the legal total of 14 niilHon gives us a current 
total of 18 million immigrants in the IJ S. Although there 
is some disagreement: on whether illegals take jobs away 
from U.S. citizens, the overwhelming evidence in 1986 
suggests that this does not happen. Illegals generally con- 
tribute more to the economy than they take away . The 
only exception 15 that their ehildren must be_ educated in 
America's public schools^ creating a major financial dran 
on the Galifomia, Texas and Florida public schools: The 
number of illegals who "convert" is not known: 

In terms of cri^me, the state does very welL, being 6th: in 
murder rate (14.3 per 100,0(K) population), 3rd in rape (58.2 
per 100,000) and 4th in rdbbeiy (384_rdbberies per 100,0000). 
California's big cities have a far higher crime rate than the 
state's average, ai the tible below showing California's 4 
largest cities compared to the rest of the 25 largest cities 
in 1980, will indicate: 



CRIME RATE PER iW),000 



LQS MGELES _ 
SAN FRAmiSCO 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN JOSE 



MURDER RAPE ROBBERY 

:7th (34.2) 9th(95JJ 9th (868.3) 

17th(16.3j 5thlll28) 8th(1116.5) 

23rd (11.8) 24th (41.4) 20th (34L3) 

25th (9.9) 15th (76.3) 24th (272.9) 



- While the state had a murder rate of 14:3 per 100,000 
people, tos Angeles had a rate of 34;2; (St; touis is now 
the #1 city for miirder, :edging but both Cleveland and 
Detro!it.) The state: Had 384 robberies on average while 
Sail Franciscd had 1116 per 100,000. (One cdiild infer that 
Virttially everyone in San Franciscd makes endUgh money 
to make them worth rdbbing. Criminais are not stupid.) 

Particularly interesting is that the state has a very high 
crime rate, but a very low rate of prisoners per 1Q0,(K30 
populatidri. Califdrriia ranks 26th in pfisdriers at 107 per 
100,000, compared td Ndrth Ca''dlina's #1 scdre df 256 
and New Hampshire's low df 39. The answer to the dis- 
crepancy is a mystery — the state ranks 6lhv 3rd and 4th 
on the three majorcrimes, yetis26th on prisoners: It may 
be sheer size- -although the rank is low, Galifornia had 
27,792 prisoners in 1981, and that's a lot of jail space; 
Why should California be high on crime and low on pris- 
oners while North Carolina is low on crime and #1 dri 
prisoners? 

At a mor: minor criminal level, the state raitks 5th on 
the percentage of drivers who drive over J5 ra.p.h. (61% 
of California drivers do, while only 27% of Maryland 
drivers do. Apparently pidiice watch us frdm airplanes 
even when they ddn't arrest us, arid the numbers are quite 
reliable.) Even with ail this speeding, Cahfornia drops to 
19th jn traffic fatalities per niile, due largely to the^ excel- 
lent highway safety engineering in the state: It may also 
be that when gridlock happens on the freeway and nothing 
with four wheels is moving, it's pretty safe in the car. 

As one measure of pubiic citizenship,^ ranks 
44th injthe percentage-of voters who actually vqtedin the 
1980 and '84 national elections, averaging 55% of Califor- 
nia eligible voters who actually went to the polls. Given 
the high income andiiigh ievels of education in the state, 
plus relative ease of transportation to the polls, this is 
somewhat surpri.«irig. It riiay be that Califdmians aren't 
that cdrtcenied ?.boUt national politics, or there may be 
other explanations. 

Turnirigtd other issues, the state rariks 5th iri abdrtidris 
per 1,000 live births. Fdr every 1,000 births iri Califdniia 
there were 515 abortions. New York leads in this categofy 
with 666 abortions per every 1 ,000 live births, while Mis- 
sissippi has 96 abortions per UOOO births. T^e demo- 
graphic consequences of this variation are striking indeed. 
Regardless of the ethical issues surrounding abortion, it 
is clear that in Mississippi a large number df children are 
born "at risk"— iri pdverty, dr td teeri-age riidthers dr dut 
of wedldck. A large riiiriiber df these childreri wUl be 
dependent on state and federal support for most of their 
lives^ drawmg money aw^ from other state purposes. 
The economy of California would be much different if it 
had the Mississippi ratios; however, we have here at least 
part of the answer to California's very low birth rate, 
particulariy for whites. 

^ Divdrce rates in California are alsd high— the state rariks 
7th, with 615 divorces per eVeiy 1 ,000 marriages. One df 
the reasons the figure is so much above the national norm 
of 4^divorces is that there are so many Baby Boomers 
in Calif omia: 
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_ The stalj'sj'ate of venereal diiiease is also high— 7Ui 
for syphilis (19.6 cases per 100,000 population), ahid 13th 
for gdnprthea (554.7 cases). San Francisco is #i in syphilis 
ai 153.2 cases jper 100,000, and #2 in gonoifhea, a much 
tess^ serious disease, at 2,810 cases. Atlanta leads in gon- 
orrhea with an astonishing 3,1 14_cases per 100,000, and is 
second to Sah Francisco in syphilis with 138. Qihtr Gai- 
iforriia major cilies are much lower on gonorrhea— Los 
Angeles has 739 and San Diego 400 to Sah Francisco's 
2.810. Data on other social diseases lik*. AIDS are hot 
contained in the 1980 Census, but it would appear that 
California's case rates for AIDS would also be among the 
highiist Jn the nation. There are_important policy impli- 
cations behind data like this, butmany state jeaders would 
rather talk about the good things and hope that social 
diseases will go av/ay. 

Mother clue to these high rates of social diseases 
is the fact that California is the most ''citified" of 
^states— 95% of its population live in its 21 met- 
ropolitan areas. The laijest is, of course, Los 
Angeles— Long Beacli — Anaheiin,^.5 million in the 1980 
Census, second only to New York metro witn 9.1 million 
Santa Cruz was the fast-growing metro area in the 70's 
with a 52 percent growth rate, while Sah Francisco was 
the slowest of the 21 metro areas with a 5% growth rate 
during the 70's. One way of thinking about urbah derisity 
is to look at cdmmuier airline schedules— although East- 
erners think New York- Washington is the most frequent 
Unk^ and Californians assume it's San FranciswO-Los 
Angeles, they are both wrong. In December, 1980, the 
most frequently flown route in the U.S. was Dallas — 
Houston, with 3,452 flights. 

The economy of the state is remarkably diverse, allow- 
ing it to ride through recessions that seriously injured 
states Hke Michigan, and through rapid fluctuations in oil 
and gas prices, which Jiav^ brought growth ini Oklahoma 
and Texas almost to a standstill in -1986^ diversity 
holds for both occupational categories (what workers do) 
and industrial categories (what companies and organiza- 
tions produce). The industrial distribution is remarkably 
cbrisistent acioss the categories, with no major weak- 
nesses. In the folldwihg distributidri, 100 represents the 
national average in 1980 for that category of industry: 

CALIFORNIA INDUSTRY, 1980 



Agrieulture. Forestry, 
Fishing. Mthihg 

Cpristructidh 
MahUfactUrihg 

pahspdrtatidh, CdmmUhlGatibhs 
Retail and Wholesale Trade 
Finance, Ihsui^hce, Real E^ate 
Business, Repair, Personal Services 
Professional Services 
Public Administration 



88 tmmm 



97 E 



97 m 



99 E 

96 Wl 



a 102 



} ^////mw//////m 118 

123 



Not even: New York State can cbihpete with that 
remarkably high level of corisistehcy, it is the rhajbr rea- 
son for the state's great ecpnbmic stability even when the 
U.S. economy looks like 4.8 on the Richter Scale. When 
Caiifomia's $14 y economy is in diffi- 

culty, Jt is balanced by its $28 billion defense -contract 
economy . This is not to say that the state is free of ecor 
nojnic worries; only that in times of trouble you are better 
off with a lot of arrows in your quiver than with just one 
or two. 

The workforce is equally diversified: 



Managerial; Professional Administrative 
Technical. Sales. Administrative Support 
Service 

Farming. Forestry. Fishing 
Craft. Operative. Production 




^111 



100 

National Average 



100 

National Average 



A word needs 10 be said about California as the ''h[gh 
tech" center of the^:S. Although the definition is some- 
what tricky, ealifomia has 22% of the nation's publicly- 
owned high tech eoiporations , while 35%_^e in the North- 
east, the largest regional concentratiori. There are impor- 
tant differences between Silicbri Valley high tech and that 
of Route 128 in Bpstdn, Silicon Valley is more inyclved 
in rnanufacturing (205 ,000 Jobs coinpafed to 152,000 on 
Route 42&). But interestingly ^nougfi, the number of jobs 
m programming and software development in Boston is 
much higher— 25,006 compared to 6,066 in Silicon Valley: 
As high tech manufacturing becomesjuore automated (the 
Apple /'Mac" plant in Fremont, California, is a good 
example— a computer comes off the line every 14 seconds 
with fewer than 100 workers bri the lin^;), jobless growth 
will be thi^ result in high tech manufacturing just as in 
aut^js and fanning.^ _ _ ~ 

^ There are also some parallels between the two areas— 
in both cases, a first-class university engineering school 
was at the core: Stanford and MIT. Although venture 
capital seems to ooze out of the ground in both sites, J)oth 
aJ-e plagued with very high housing costs, in Santa Clara 
as well as Lexington, Mass. It is a transient field, with 
many workers changing job titles three or more times 
ev^ry year. High tech companies have v^ry high divorce 
rates on both_coasts: In Boston, high tech simply rebuilt 
the previous manufacturing enterprises, sometimes even 
locating in old mill plants^while in Santa Clara there was 
nothing there to rebuild. This may be part of the almost 
religious fervor with which Califomiahs speak of high 
tech, while BostdrJans see it as just one more ainong many 
thiiigs ih^ comprise their ciiture. 
zz^ii^PS d^s companies like IBM, Bell Labs and GE 
concentrate in places like New Jersey, New York and 
Massachusetts^ and virtually every state has at least one 
m^dr center lof high lechnoldgy^ we will again be better 
off through differentiation and pluraJism. It is interesting 
that the Japanese, known as the/ 'Big Dragon," as well 
as the ''Little Dragons" of Hong Kong, Taiwan, Korea 
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arid Singapore, who are so good at so much of high lech- 
npipgy^ have not been able to deveidp their own * 'Silicon 
Valleys 128. " Even the direct imim4on of S^^ 
by Taiwan's Hsinchu-IndustriaiJPark^ 70 kilome- 

ters from Taipei, as well as^theJcience Parkin Singapore, 
are not very good at the entrepreneurship of ideas. 

One of the reasons for the American's success in this 
vcntiare is that universities and cbrporatibhs can collab- 
orate with little gpyernmeht ihterfererice. In Japan and 
the Pacific Rim **Little Dragons/' little is ddrie without 
the gbverriirieht, which can be very usefuUn pro(iwcr/p« 
itindvatidns. However, new idea^ "^PJ? i^"^^^ ^^'^ 
dften come from individuals and small groups 
arpu^id''— an activity whi^ch few governments appreciate. 
(Indeed, one of the major motivations of innovators may 
Be the desire to get around govemrientsj 

Having dealt with a few cbnditibas affecting this large 
and complex state^ let's look more directJy at the educa- 
tional system in California, beginning with the public 
schdols. To get a ^ense df the magnitude of the vent Mre, 
the folldwing shows numbers enrolled in the schools through 
time: 




-12:3% 
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: These numbers are large, and represent rapidly increas- 
ing ethnic and cultural diversity as well— public school 
students in Califdrnia were dnly 27,3% minority jn 197^ 
to 42.9% minority in 1 980, ^ 15^% increase in ^ne decade . 
The numbers^sajnask a mgjor increase in pupils in the 
early ejementery grades; Today, Gaiifornia's elementary 
schools Xtombrrow's coBege students can be found there 
today) have a mabrity majority in the first three ffades. 
These children will grbw older (a simple but useful skill) 
creating a minbrity ma^prity in aU pubUc school enrqU- 
merits by 1990. This is because high school enrollments 



will continue to decline even is the he^^^^ minority ele- 
mentary school populations- increase rapidly. 

Although all of the 28 largest U.S. cities nbw have a 
miiicrity of whiles, the data for Los Arigelesjs particularly 
striking: non-Hispanic whites are brily 15% of the early 
elemehiary ehrbllmerit while Hisjiariics are 60%, blacks 
are 16%, arid Asians are about 4% as df Fall, 1985. Total 
erirbllmerit in the Lds Angeles public schools is 347,233 
for Fail '85, larger by far than the^comfem(?(i total enrolU 
ments af the Uriiversity of California (147;5Jtj0 students in 
1985) and the former state college system, now^tilled Cal- 
ifornia State University (325,000 students). By 1990, a 
population as Jarge as the Los Angeles school system will 
be added tb the enrollment in California public schools, 
It will be even more diverse ethnically than the current 
school popiilatidri. : _ iz 

The strategic problem the state confronts is something 
like this: 

• Quality iri the public schools, as measured by 
achieveirient tests, has been declining for more than a 
decade, as has fimding.^ : m z l 

• Ahhough the data for drop-outs are not perfect; Cal- 
ifomia ranks about 40th in retaining young people to high 
school graduation For a state that is 8th in college grad- 
uates and very highiin per capitaincome, the performance 
is very bad. In j 1976 about 76% of kids graduated frdm 
high school, 68% did in 1981. 

• The rapid increase of half a millidri students in the 
schddls by 1990 cdritains a disproportionately large num- 
ber who do not sjpeak English^ are below the poverty line, 
and have phy^ic^ and emotional handicaps. The state will 
have to spend more and da better just to stay e ven . 

• Califomia hajs the largest class sizes ia the nation. 
Lowering the size of classes is the most expensive task 
imaginable. 

• Recruiting teachers with the diversity of skills riec- 
essary to teach this very diverse and grdwirig studerit bdcy 
will be very difficult, everi with the high level df Califdrnia 
teacher salaries. _ i : : 

• Seriate Bill 813 and other education reforms 1982- 
83 will tighten up^urricula, attempt to reduce drop-outs; 
and increase standards_for admission to higher education. 
Meanln^ul results of this action will take almost a decade 
to appear: 

• Additional moneys will flbw toward the schddls, but 
the largest systems in California will firid the increases 
eaten up by expanding numbers of students to be served^ 

• It is very difficult to increase state^ranks during a time 
when other states are also raising their levels of educa- 
tional effort, - 

• TJie state seems committed to a Brooks Brothers 
system of higher education for students prepared iri Rob- 
ert Hall schools. 

The issues of California higher educatibn rieed to be 
seen in this kind of a context. The tripartite system K 
higher education erivisibned by the California Master Plan 
in 1960 was a majdr develdpment in American jiigher 
educatidn in terms df access and choice^ as well as qudity 
and cost. Today, the three building blocks look like this: 



CAUFORNJA SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS: 

1970 1982 NET U.S. 
AtL 4;633,00Q 4,065,000 -12.3% -13.6% 

GRADES 9-12 ! ,402,000 1,264,000 -9:8% -6.2% 
GRADESH-8 3,231,000 2,802,000 -13.3% -16.7% 
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1. The Uji^versity of (Ealifornia, now 9 campuses nnd 
_ J47,(J00 siudent5 is known throughout the world: 

2. The Califoniia State Uhiveisity educates 325,&e0 stu- 
dems on its 19 campuses, 

3. The California Community Colleges, now educating 

million students on 106 campuses, fejircserit a unique 
re^source^ often imitated by other states and seidbm 
appieciated by Sacramento. 



The gehuis of the Plaa was the notion that ability and 
ihbtivatiori would be the major factors sought by the syi.- 
teih— that race, class, parent's education, sex, even age, 
would be diminished as predictors_of access and success 
in the higher education system. The dreani remains a 
viable one, but after more than 20 years of the 1960 Plan 
we must look at the reality as well. It is clear today that 
race, socio-econumic class , and a host of other factors are 
all of major impcrtanc*. in_ terms of who participates in 
higher education, and at what leveh On^qf the things the 
Master: Plan did not foresee was pointed out nicely by 
David Saxon whenihe left the Presidency of the University 
of California in 1983: 

By the end of this Ce tury , CMforhia is fikely to 
becom e the first state in the nwtioh whose populatioh 
is made up predomind^^ of minority 

groups . . . InleWgent se^4nterest, the weffare cf 
^^J^^^ ^^J'^^^ * ^ demand thai we do some- 
thing to make sure^^iiat the-young peopte of the stale 
are quaii^ied jor an^eduvidion at the University of 
Californid, 

With one little quibble (Hawaii has had a minority 
majority for some years now), Saxon's comment is pres- 
cient, to say the least. The Master Plan anticipated neither 
a decade^ of declining performance in California schools 
nor a major change in the compositidn of school popula- 
tions. What is now entering the early elementary school 
years is a population that will require^dditional effort just 
lO stay even with contemporary achievement levels. That 
additional effort is clearly seen in Senate Bill 813: tight- 
ening standards alone will solve nothing until all students 
have an equal chance 6i accomplishing these higher goals. 
Ne w organizations like the California Achievement Coun- 
cil are beginning to make some major cdritributibris to our 
knowledge of how to do this: 

: In the author's previous workentitled A// O/i^ Sy5/em, 
three key decision paints were developed for the analysis 
of the national educational syslem, and they will be applied 
to California in this report. They are: 

1. The percentage of young people who graduate from 
high school and become college eligible. 

2. The number (and jjercentage) of those high school 
graduates who choose tq enter college at some level. 

3. The number of those entering higher education who 
complete the programs they start, and those that trans- 
fer to other institutions. 
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lirst, it is clear that CaJiibrhia has a serious problem 
in retaining youth to high school graduation. The 
ethnic and national diversity of the student body is 
only one part of the problem— students from dif- 



ferent countries and backgrounds heed individualized 
attention more than most students, yet Caiiforriia has the 
largestcIass_&i2e. of any state in the riatibh: 24 students in 
elementary school classes, 28 in high school classes against 
a national average of about 18 students. This is the most 
important single factor in the California equation. 

Increased student diversity cieariy demands sma/fer 
classes,^ riot bigger ones. Itis very clear that student diver- 
sity in Califdrnia will be greater in the future. It is not 
humanly possible to teach 30 students iri any class at any 
age if the students speak four different languages riot 
including Eng!ish._Such classes exist now in Caiiforriia. 
Even with the jcurrent class size, California is facing a 

major teacher she ^^ge. 

To reduce class size to the national average of W stu- 
derits, the number of new teachers in the state would have 
V6 be doubled, frdrii the California Commission on the 
Teaching Profession's estimate of 85,000 1^ about 160,000 
new teachers by the end of this decade. The cost of any 
such venture would be $4 billion ddlla-s annually in teach- 
ei s' sajaries alone_O60,M(h teachers at $25,000 a year). 
Additional classroom construction for 160,000 new teach- 
ers would build to an ihcomprehensiblefigure -Year-round 
schools and double sessions are only band-aid solutions. 

It is against this background that we shoi^ld consider 
the figures from the (excelleritj Director's Report of the 
Caiifornia Postsecondary Education Commission for 
December,- 1985: 

• One quarter of California's ninth graders do not grad- 
uate with their class. _The drop-out rate for black and 
Hispanic youth is 50% higher than for whites : The tracking 
systeriiin America's public schools ends up with a dis- 
propdrtidriate riuriiber of poor^nd minority students in 
the ridri-academic tracks, arid California is no exception. 
Much more attention needs to be giveri to the nature of 
the 'Uracks'^ in public schd curricula, as well as the 
crucial importance^Dft^e junior high sch^^ experience, 
as the Director's Repuort correctly observes. 

On: the other hand, the Asian-American population 
iri the U.S. has been called a *'jnodel minority" in terms 
df high school success, according to a Population Refer- 
ence Bureau repdrt iri October, 1985, indicating the fol- 
lowing completidn rates: 



£/.S. HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETiON RATES, 1984 
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Because one ♦hird of all Asian-Airiericaris live in Cali- 
fornia, these students represent a significant asset— a 
miiiority whose youth cdiild be used as examples for oth- 
ers. Caljforaia n^eds to thiiik of ways iii which the moti- 
vationj and achievements^f this pqrtion of its youth could 
betransferred to others: Is it the generalized Asian con^ 
cerh for youth success, and of the role jof education in 
achieving personal goals? How do: Asian families incul- 
cate these values in their children? We need to know much 
more about this process, not only for American minori- 
ties, but also for whites, as a majority of white California 
children will be reared by a single pareiit by their 18th 
birthday. 

The single factor that distinguishes^ CaHfornia's sclwd 
is large schools and large Masses. Tkc onjy way to lower 
class size is tc hire more each^rs. With an expanding 
elementary school population of great ethnic diversity; 
more teachers will ha:^e to be hired just to ''stay even" 
in terms of class size. This analysis suggests that the most 
liRely consequence of Senate Bill 813 will be a gradual 
increase in high school graduates capable of coilege work, 
with-^litlle effect on thc^ graduation JUtes of the 4ninorit v 
and poor populations4n the state. In Los Angeles Public 
Schools, total enrollment is 56,600 in tenth grade and 
27,000 in twelfth grade! Tventy-two thousand Hispanics 
are enrolled, jri 9th grade, but only 9,00Q Hispanics are 
enrolled in 12th gvade. Immigration may be swelling the 
figures somewhat /or the earlier grades, but not by niuch. 
Los Angeles enrolls 1 /8th of California's 4 million public 
school students. The situation has reached crisis propor- 
tions. - ^ --^ -_ 

One of the easiest and cheapest remedies is to increase 
school attendance— if young people go to school every 
day, their chances of dropping but decline spectacularly. 
Ah excellent paper on this topic, /rtcrea^m^ 5c/2ob/ Arr^n- 
dahce, was published in February, 1986, by the Natidrial 
School Safety Center in Sacramento. One of the - 'fringe 
benefits V of such- programs is illustrated by the Rohnert 
Park Stop and Cite program— ^as truancy from school went 
down, daytime burglaries went down by 46%! The eco- 
nomic benefits of school reform are many. 

ecorid, California's ability to ''convert" high school 
students to college students is riot great, arid the 
( chances are that it will decline in the future. Cal- 
ifornia, is reflecting a rrmjor national trend in this 
regard— an increase in minqrity high -school graduates 
(because they are a rapidly increasing part of flie school 
population), and a rapid declihe of the percentage of those 
graduates who enter college: The chart io the right shows 
percentage change in the U.S, from 1975 to 1982. 

There is a m£yor irony here. Duririg tliese years, blacks 
were making process on the top of the job hierarchy . By 
I9Mr thg^ wer-e-4% of officials aiid m^agers, 
professionais, smd 7% ofPederal executives. Almost ^e^ 
black person knows some black person who is a lawyer 
today. Yet, at the very time the doors are opening slighUy , 
iniriori^es are turning away from the college education 
that is indispensaLble iri moving to the top of the occupa- 
tional ladder. Is it because of declining certainties of stu- 
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dent-fin^ncial a.id?^ Because the military has workea so 
successfully on recruiting taiented-(coilege^eligible) minority 
high school graduates? Because the bright high school 
graduate v> iio goes to college loses four years of income 
and goes into debt 'Trom the top''? No one is certain, but 
the Califorriia experience in this area reflects the national 
trend iri decliriirig riiiridrity college enrollnierit reported by 
The Antericari Association of S^ate Colleges arid Univer- 
sities in M^ch, 1985. 

The situmion 4s especially confounding because by 1 98(1, 
68% of working black male? were classified as '^middle 
class" in income, and 12% were considered above middle- 
class income levels^ acjeordihg to the Rand Gorporatioh's 
Closing the Gap, published in February, 1986. One assumes 
that middle-class riiiriorities would certainly extol the vir- 
tues of education, arid would work hard to erisure their 
children's success in school. In Los Angeles, 459,000 of 
the city's 943,000 blacksjive^ 

cator of middle-class membership: In Oakland, 104,000 of 
263 ,000 blacks are middle class by residence, if this black 
middle class is to perpetuate itself, its: children will have 
to succeed in the educational system. It may be that mid- 
dle-class people of ariy ethriic background cut back oh 
their birth rate. 

In California, 13 .2^ of all public high school graduates 
in 1983^ were eligible for admissioa ta the University of 
(Salifomia; But only 3.6%^ of the black graduates were 
eligible, aad 4^9%_of the Hispanic graduates were. Con- 
versely, 26.9% of Asian graduates were admissable, a 
very high rate irideed. These numbers are reflected in the 
eriteririg freshman class for October, 1985^ at U.C. Berke- 
ley, which was 26.9% Asian-Americaris (largest number 
10.8% Chinese)^ 10,6% Hispanic, 7.8% black, and 47.9% 
white^ indicating that the^'minority majority'' is ^ready 
presentin higher educatiooas w^. My impression is that 
the Berkeley admirastration has worked very hard to 
increase black and Hispanic eittoHments, but there smiply 
are not enough coming out of the public schools who are 
qualified. 
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: The State University, system is ojpen to the top 1/3 of 
high school graduates. The increase in blacic and Hispanic 
students in the State University was only prdpbrtibhal to 
the decreased. selectivity at admissibris at this levei^there 
was tic '*net gain'' in minority participation. Over half of 
all Hispanic high school graduates in California had ih^ 
grades requiredior admission to the State University^ but 
failed to t^e the tests^necessary toassure their eiigibihty. 
This suggests some major problems inierms of guidance 
and counselling in the high schools of California. 

In 1 983 , 262 , 160 public and private high school gradu- 
ates were produced in Caltforni^^^ attended 
the University of Califomia as regular or ^'special'' admits, 
23,250 were admitted to the State University; 98,390 
attended one of the 1G6 community colleges, while 8^914 
attended private institutions of higher education. Only 
about 5% of these students went but of state for college ^ 
which has been characteristic of Califdrnia (and Texas) 
for some years. It is vital to see that 84,000 of these high 
school gr?duates~<5ne-lhird — didnotgo on to any college 
during the year after high school graduation. 

Much of the burden resulting from this diversity is fall- 
ing on the community cblleges, which have had tb admit 
a larger number of poorly prepared students, while simuU 
laneously being pushed to produce a higher number of 
wel 1-qualified graduates who will- traaisfer and feed the 
University and State University ranks. Remediation is- a 
major endeavor at all three levels of the higher education 
system; however, it is clear that such efforts are concen- 
trated in the Community Colleges. These institutions are 
funded oh a "per head" basis, unlike the University bf 
California and State University systems which have a 
level of appropriation regardless of fluctuations in student 
enrollment. 

Given the fact that many advising and tutoring activities 
do not even generate credit hburs, the "coin of the realm" 
in state funding formulae^ and given *hat the Cbmmunity 
Colleges will be forced to expend even more effort on 
these activities in 4he fiiture, they may need some extra 
form of appropriation to aUaw some ^ministrativ^e 
bility, given the complexity of their task; (Some of their 
students are exceptionally good^ as good as amy in the 
system, some are of iniddle ability, and some of their 
students are not yet high school graduates ^ with basic 
skills bf writing and math still tb be acquired.) Some 
improvement in funding has api^ for 1986, but it does 
not^eem proportional to Uie enon^ range of tasks the 
state has asked them to perform. 

At the University of Califomia in 1979-80, about half of 
all new freshmen wer:? enrolled in remedial writing 
courses— in all^ 16% bf all English course ehroliments 
were remedial, and 9% of math enrbllmerits were. At the 
Siate University, 14% of m^ enrollments were remedial 
aaidabout5-l^ of English enrollments wer^. In the Com- 
muraty Colleges, 45%^ of all En^sh eMoUraent^ were 
remedial, and 57% of math enroHments were. There is no 
reason tb believe that since 1989 these figures have dimin- 
ished^ and there is some evidence that remediation is 
takirig iiibre cburse registratibhs in 19S6. 



There seems to be a generalized * le veling down" of the 
Hispanic students in California higher edticatibn—rif they 
are qualified for the University, they go to thcLState Uni- 
versity, if they are eligible for that, rhahy go tb Cbmraunit 
College. Asian st'-derits, bri the other hand, 'level up." 
in the sense that they seem tb make sure that they enrbii 
at the highest order of Institutions for which they are 
eligible. Even pider Asian students are making their way— 
of the Asian students in their thirties in community coi- 
lege s i n Calif orn ia , 94% d id no t graduate from a Californ ia 
high school. Presumably most were recent immigrants, 
and we know that of Asian immigrants to the U S. , about 
30% have already completed a college degree of some sort 
before they arrived in the U.S. They were "trading"' their 
degrees and knowledge by *MeVeling up" in bur system to 
the highest degree they could. 

It would seem that at the point of entry to higher edu- 
cation, many California students are led astray because 
bf doing the wrong things in high school, not being told of 
entrance requirements, not taking the requisite tests, etc. 
Many students seem not to be aware of the mechanics ef 
transfer from brie institution or level to another. These 
things are relatively sunple arid could be corrected withbut 
large additions in funding. Information about the mechan- 
ics ofhigher education in California needs to be shared 
more comprehensively with colleagues in California's public 
schools. 



Third, it is most important to analyze who gets through 
the system with the approp. '-^te degree. Admitting 
mirioritjes arid poverty stride *.o higher education 
is bf little use uriless they have reasonable chance 
of graduating. The * 'revolving door" college is a cynical 
idea, suggesting that we admit high-risk students brily for 
their money, after which they go back out the door they 
so n^cently used for entrance. ^ i iil 

iationc^ly:, a little less than half of the entering student? 
iri four-year bachelors degree pro-ams graduate in four 
years. If ybu give them six years, the percentage goes up 
to about fO%. Arid abbut 70% graduate froTTi some insti- 
tution before seven years is up. But giveri the fact that 
almostjiatf of U.S. students in higher educatibri are part- 
time, and almost half are over 25 (and it may be the same 
hffl!) we may have to rethink what is jneant by^ "normal 
process toward the degree." Certainly within Califor- 
riia-s Community Colleges, "normal progress" has a very 
differerit meariirig than within the University otCaliforhia. 

Because mbst top-flight iristitutibris like U.C. are more 
selective, they have a higher perceritage bf studerits wHb 
graduate "on time" than the U.S. aver But U.C, is 
not much higher: 60% graduate within five years, 10% 
more graduate from U.C. Iater^andanother40% graduate 
from some other college or university— the overall per- 
formarice is about at the national average. Given the selec- 
tivily bf the University, one can wonder about the quality 
bf the recbrd, (One answer comes from the Institution^ 
Functidnirig Inventbry data on Berkeley—Concern for 
UndergraLduate Learning-^U.L.— was about as Ibw as 
one could find. Faculty do not get promoted because a 
high percentage of their undergraduates graduate.) 
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the State University is below the 
retentiotitogmduation:only 29% g^raiduale within five years, 
and another 11- j4% may graduate later This puts the 
State University below the national average in retention 
to graduation:. : - 

Key to the Master Plan's strategy was the transfer func- 
tion— 'Mate blbbrriers^' who started at Statie University 
cbuld transfer to their rightful place at the University of 
California, and most importaiit, thousands of roug 
mondsentering the community colleges would 
move up through the institutional levels to their rightful 
place at the State University or University of Galifomia, 
The truth is that the number of highly able students in the 
community colleges who are capable of such transfers has 
declined to less than brie quarter of the erirbllmerit, at 
least bri certain measures, However, given the diversity 
in the state's populatioii, this figure may 
a new level of cultural disadvantage which will have to be 
remedied before ^he Community Colleges and State Uni- 
versity can become the * 'feeder' ' ori^flly intended . 

We are ready to come full circle— THERE JS JSQ WAX 
IN WlfieH THE HIGHER EDUnATLQN SYSTEM IN 
CALIEORNIA CAN OPERATE INDEPEPTOENTLY OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. With great ethnic and eco- 
nomic diversity, the largest classes in the nation, and a 
decade of declining achievement scores, the schools rep- 



resent the wel! from which-higher education must drink! 
This is as true in Iowa as in California. Although Senate 
Bill 813 represents some heroic efforts oh the part of 
California's leadership to remedy these prbblems, it will be 
some years befbre these imprbverrierits can be systemat- 
ically relied Upon to iricrease the qliaUty of the entry pool 
into California higher education. 



Inaddition^ employers in California should now be able 
to see that the quality of their entering workforce will 
be affected by the success of the entire California 
educational system— the cblleges and uriiversities 
cannot be expected tb play *'catch-Up" if public school 
achieyemerit levels are falling. (Indeed, during the decade 
during which SAT scores on high school graduates were 
faUing, GRE scores on vqll^gf gmdpates were falling at 
least as fest,) Improving higher education while ignoring 
public schools is now clearly ah impossible task— they 
are indeed all one system. Recent reports like Excellence 
for Whom? by the California Achievemerit Council pbirit 
out that tracking iri the very eariy grades bf schbcl creates 
a self-fulfilling prbphecy, especially for poor and minority 
students. It is difficuU for later grades to provide fle 
across these tracks, especjally for the junior high years, 
and especially for poor and minority children. 
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QENERAL CONCLySIONS 



There is at least partial truth to Richard Armour's bit of 
verse: 



Leap With joy:, be blithe and gay , 
Or weep my frlehds with sorrow; 
What California is today. 
The rest will be tomorrow. 

Our earlier analy sis of the state's general characteristics 
suggests that Galifornia's future wiU-b^unusually depen- 
dent upon the abilily of the state's educational system to 
develop the trained and flexible workforce needed for the 
diversity of businesses that represent the state's major 
ecc omic advantage. In addition, Califomia's future cit- 
izens represent a vast diversity of backgrounds and val- 
ues^ and they will need to be assimilated into the state as 
citizens and voters_as well as^ workers, a Job well done in 
th^past hy Caltfomia's educational system. 

There has. been a decade or more of "deferred jnainte- 
riatice" on California education; A leaky, neglected roof 
will let water in, a neglected educational system allows 
human beings to leak out. Far too many young people will 
lead diminished lives in California, riot because of a lacJc 
of tdem and skill, but because the educatidrial systerii is 
not responsive to^thenrand allows them to "leak" irito 
poverty and unemployment: Because jhere is no safety 
net under the sch^ools, youth can be consigned to a life of 
inadequacy arid dependency because of deferred mainte- 
nance. 

Some encdtlragirig developriierits in iheJast several years 
suggest that improvement cari happen. But the imprbve- 
mems^re to some extent piecemeal. Here are a few rec- 
ommendations that might be useful: 

1. There rieeds to be established an independent body 
that would be respbrisible for riioriitbring the entire edu- 
cational system in Califdrnia. Pat Callari's Directoys Report 
of the Ppstse^cpndary Education Commission is a gbbd 
step in this direction. 

2], The educational level mostjn need orimprovement 
is clearly one we have ne^ected in this report— pre-school. 
The biggest "barig for the bucki": in terms of educational 
imprbvemerits at Ibw cost in the U.S. is undoubtedly Head 
Start. With increasirig diversity cbmirigin the California 
P9Pyl^^i^Jl?^i^!^0^ California fbur-year-bld shbuld have a 
positi^^ educational experience, mostly thrbugh day-care 
programs that are -educational in nature, and through state- 
generated programs like Head Start to take care of the 
very large numoer of eligible children for whom there are 
no federal funds. 

3. The junior high school is an area in which lots of 
childreri begin to "leak but" of the system> Serious state 
attention needs to be given to the junior high school in 
California. 



4. litformation about reqiiifemerits for cbllege eritrarice 
is given, too late, arid too selectively. It seiems riot tb be 
fbilowed up bj^prqper counselling in the secondary schbbis, 
Many young people are not going ta college because of 
lack of information about what is needed: This is the 
cheapest way of increasing college students; 

5. If the trarisfer furictibri is truly valued by the state, 
then the state will have tb provide the resources to make 
it happeri^ and happen successfully. The Cbmmunity Col- 
leges^ and tqa lesser degree the State Universities, have 
hot been given the tools^odo the job. The diversity withiri 
the state suggests that major provisi™s need to be made 
for '-late bloomers" and for those who overcome cultural 
barriers to become high performing students. 

6. The budget allbcatibri process in Sacramento needs 
to reflect this sense that there is a sirigle educational sys- 
tem at work, even though funded iri segriients. An edu- 
cation VVC^zar'' is clearly the solution. Easier cbrii- 
munication between the segments, better data on the entire 
educational system, more joint hearings, some personnel 
v/ith cross-cutting responsibilities might be a good fir^st 
step, even within a segmented budgeting process. Gub- 
ernatorial arid legislative leadership can make this happen; 

7. It would be wbriderful if there were an easy way to 
reduce the size of classes iri California's public schools, 
y^f^^^"?^^'?' such easy route exists. Diversity by 
race and class will in California public schbbis, 
making smaller classes even more vital in the future. 
Attracting excellent teachers to the sch^ools will not work 
if the odds are stacked against them once they get there; 
Iri riibst surveys, salaries are not as vital as control over 
wdrkirig cbriditibris; arid for mbst good teachers, the major 
-'working cdriditidri" prdblerii is Ixzt and diversity of 
^l^^???z^^:Th^:issne seems td have little public visibility in 
ealifomia as_an educations which it sUrely is. 
Public awareness might be a good start. To reduce Cali- 
fornia public school class size to the national average 
would require ah investment of heroic proportions, prob- 
ably bUtside the capability of the state's resources. Class 
size has slowly crept up iri California during the decade 
of neglect. "Deferred maintenarice" dbes come home to 
roost. 

Although Ihese prob[effls are difficult, the ddds clearly 
favor a future in California ^f increasing economic stabil- 
ity and growth, along with the potential for increasing the 
fulfillment of the indivJdual citizens who represent the 
state's most irriportarit futureresource. If in a decade, the 
riiiddle-class pbpulatiori of California is proportionately 
black, Hispanic, and Asian-American, then the state's 
future is assured, as these grbUps will be a majority of 
Califomiaj citizens in a few short years. The education 
system can make it happen. 
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CALlFdRNiA^SUMMMRY OF MAJOR POINTS 



1. The State is largest in population, and has the mosL^ivef se pppulaU both 
in ethnic backgrdund and thrdug;i immigration — 15% of Galiforniaris were 
born in another country. The state's economy is equally diverse, allowing it 
to ride through economic fluctuations that would swamp many other states. 

2. The state also has very high rr.es of major crime, divorce, abortion and 
venereal disease. 

3. Many children in Galiforiiia are bom "at risk" — into poverty, into homes in 
which no English is spoken, into life with a physical or emotional handicap, 
into homes without two caring parents. 

4. A majority of Galiforhiahs will be black, Asian- American, Native American 
' and Hispanic shortly after the year 2BS9. Noh-Latihb Caucasians are already 

a minority of elementary school students in California. 

5. By 1990, Galiforiiia pubHc schools will increase by half a miUion students, 
many of them *'at risk." The State will have to work harder just to "stay 
even" in terms of educational quaUty. 

6. Public school quality, as measured by achievement test scores, has dropped 
during more than a decade, as have most measures of school funding. Although 
retention measures are not perfect, California ranks about 40th in retaining its 
youth population to the level of high school gradu^^ 

7. The quality of California higher education cannot be much higher than the 
quality of Califoniia public schools. The decade of public school neglect is 
finally catching up with Caljfoniia higher education. 

8. Educational reforms of 1982-83, like Senate Bill 813, will begin to address 
these problems, but major change in the system m\\ take a decade to appear. 
(Improving the senior year of high school leaves eleven crucial years of edu- 
cational developrhent untouched.) 

9. The three levels of Califofnia higher education (community college, state 
university. University of California) are not currently functioning to increase 
the participation of minority groups in higher education, particularly in terms 
of the transfer function from one level to the next. 

10. The State needs to pay much niore attention to the entire educational system 
' in the State, and how each level affects the others. Particularly important are 
pre-school and junior high, as well as the transfer function in higher education. 
The budgeting process in Sacramento should reflect these system-wide targets. 

H. Dealing with California's current teacher shortage will be easier and cheaper 
than attempting to reduce the size of classes, which ^e th^ nation's largest. 
Given the ethnic and cultural diversity of California's youth, the state should 
have the srnaUest classes in the nation if equity were to be achieved. 

12. It is time for California's business, politiesd, educational and civic leadership 
to begin looking at California's total educational system, the people served 
arid the results attained. Little is known about the educational system as a 
whole. The time to find out is clearly now. 
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